





W EK, don’t have to tell you. You know it. 


You've probably made up your plans to 
get vour share of the Christmas business. 


This is just a reminder not to overlook the 
kennedy Radiant Heater as a factor in getting 
this business. 

The Kennedy Radiant Heater makes a won- 
derful Christmas present! 

And the beauty of it is that in the “A”, “B” 
and “C” Series there is a style and a size heater 
to suit every taste and every purse. 


‘~] Radiant Heat-Corporation of America 


126 Eleventh Avenue New York City 
Kennedy Heaters have been tested by the E1ectrical Testing Laboratories of New York 
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Experience 


Below is given a list of the gas companies 
which have built or are building Koppers 
Coal Gas Plants: 


i ee ets bonne renee’ St. Louis, Mo. 
Providence Gas Company Providence, R. I. 
bcc Gb kew i diel eead ae dems Camden, N. J. 
Indiana Coke & Gas Co Terre Haute, Ind. 
as ote pk bbeas one's oleae 3attle Creek, Mich.* 
a oe ewwrese bere eee ewrewt Zilwaukee, Mich.* 
Winnipeg Gas & Electric Co Winnipeg, Canada* 
. Utica Gas & Electric Co Utica, N. Y.* 
*Under construction. 


To this list should be added the following 
companies which buy a large percentage of 
their gas from plants owned and operated by 
The Koppers Company: 


NE IE PED 6 ic cone vad vs canctbedeveces Newark, N. J. 
OEE CET ET ree St. Paul, Minn. 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co Chicago, III. 
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The plants listed above range in capacity 


from 1,000,000 cu. ft. per day to as high as 
30,000,000 cu. ft. per day. 


In addition to the list above given, The 
Koppers Company has built a total of 39 other 
plants for the production of coke and gas. The 
knowledge and experience gained in this vast 
amount of work is at your service. It is em- 
bodied in the coal gas plants which we are 
now building and is a most convincing reason 
why you should consult us before going ahead 
with any program for increasing your gas output. 


The KOPPERS COMPANY 
Pittsburgh Chicago 
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72 Years Ago 


In 1851, just as the gas industry was 
gaining its impetus, we became estab- 
lished. Since then we have been in- 
separably identified with the manufac- 
ture of gas. 

Our earliest gas holders and structural 
iron and plate work were used in the 
construction of the following “Old 
Timers,” prior to 1868:— 


Cincinnati Gaslight Co. 
Cleveland, O., Gas Co. 
Davenport, lowa, Gas Co. 
Nashville, Tenn., Gas Co. 
Madison, Ind., Gas Co. 
Covington, Ky., Gas Co. 
Baton Rouge, La., Gas Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Gas Co. 
Dayton, Ohio, Gas Co. 
Terre Haute, Ind., Gas Co. 


Few, if any, of the active members of 
the American Gas Assn. which met in 
convention at Atlantic City, can remem- 
ber these old companies in their early 
struggles, nor the old gas holders, but 
many are familiar with the more than 
a thousand gas holders of later years 
that we have built on the reputation 
won by those earlier structures. 
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When Did You Hold Your Last 
Merchandising Pow-Wow; 


The faults that it reveals and rectifies 
O. Foerster Schully 


O MATTER how intensely your organization 
N is keyed up to the point of maximum efficien- 

cy, no matter what quantities of goods you 
are disposing of to the public, there is always a 
chance for improvement. The organization may pre- 
vent an apparently flawless front and offer an en- 
viable record of sales in your section, but there are 
certain to be a number of features that could stand 
jacking up, if you feel so inclined. 


It is a good practice for a dealer to set dates for a 
general inspection of his force and its work. At 
these prescribed times it is his duty tt see that every- 
body and everything are functioning properly. This 
does not mean that he should allow things to slip 
between times. That would be absurd. Periodic at- 
tempts at efficiency, sandwiched in between long 
stretches of inefficiency, have never proved success- 
ful in any business concern. There must be a con- 
sistently even tendency towards excellent perform- 
ances. But an occasional merchandising pow-wow 
will prove wonderfully beneficial to the black figures 
of the ledger. 


An Imaginary Pow-wow 


Suppose we hold such a pow-wow now? The first 
thing we shall do is to step into your display. rooms. 
It is a warm, dusty afternoon. Rain has not blessed 
the town for quite a while. Your place of business 
is located on a busy thoroughfare; vehicles of every 
conceivable type pass your door continuously, and 
every time one passes little invisible grains of dust 
sift in through the window and door screens. This 
dust, after floating about the interior of your place 
for several seconds, settles down upon floor, chairs, 
counters and appliances. Previously you have looked 





upon it with a tolerant eye. “Zeke sweeps and dusts 
every blessd morning,” you have been telling your- 
self. You never realized how indescribably untidy and 
unappealing it would look to a critical customer. 
Wouldn’t it be advisable to issue immediate instruc- 
tions to Zeke to double up on his sweeping and dust- 
ing program? 

Let us look at the sales force. Miss Smith made 
some very good progress after you had her on the 
carpet, about six months ago, but she is falling off 
again. You have wondered once or twice lately what 
was the matter with her. She is making a sale at 
the moment; it would not be a bad idea to watch her 
without letting her know she is under your obser- 
vation. You may be able to offer her a suggestion 
or two that will help her sales quite a bit. 


A Fault Discovered in a Back Sliding Saleswoman 


The woman Miss Smith is waiting upon seems 
nervous and impatient; the day has been rather warm 
and that is enough to get on any customer’s nerves. 
The woman has made some sort of an unfavor- 
able remark about the iron Miss Smith is demon- 
strating to her; Miss Smith arches her eyebrows in 
annoyance, sighs fretfully and continues her demon- 
stration in a slightly condescending manner.  Per- 
haps it might be well to have another heart-to-heart 
talk with Miss Smith again. You might remind her 
that although customers may show the effects of the 
heat it is not the prerogative of the sales person to 
do so. 

Now should this lesson be confined to Miss Smith 
alone? Others in your sales force would doubtless 
profit by it. We have grown so accustomed to the 
thousand and one platitudes about “Courtesy in Sell- 
ing’ that flood the market that we have come to be- 
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lieve in the fact that our sales force has also heard 
of them and is observing them to the letter. But is 
this a fact? You spent but a few moments in your 
display room before you observed an act of rank 
discourtesy on the part of Miss Smith. How about 
the others? 


The Displays 


We will now turn our attention to the displays. 
There was a time when you used to give them a 
daily inspection, but with the rush of other business 
you have been delaying this little duty of late. Those 
ranges, over there, would be displayed more advan- 
tageously if they were brought nearer to the center 
of the room. They have nothing to be ashamed of; 
why are they hiding in the corner? And those water 
heaters! There is absolutely nothing attractive in 
their arrangement—they bear a closer resemblance, 
as they are standing now, to mummy cases than 
anything else you’ve seen outside of a museum! And 
now that you come to think of it, they’ve stood like 
that for weeks. Ah, well, tomorrow— 


The Value of Neatness 


There is an intrinsic value to neatness that we 
cannot get away from, no matter how hard we try. 
A display without neatness and novelty often proves 
a white elephant on our hands. A dealer will never 
get adverse criticism from his customers for being 
too neat, but slovenliness will get a rap in every in- 
stance. And a dealer cannot afford to get raps of this 
sort. 


Advertising Activities 


Leaving the display rooms and entering your pri- 
vate office, let us consider your advertising activities 
during the past several months, Has the copy been 
sufficiently interesting and novel? The average 
dealer would no.more think of throwing a roll of 
money into a fire than he would think of jumping 
from the roof of a sky-scraper; yet, when he runs 
dead copy in the papers he is wasting money just as 
rushlessly—and having a darn sight more trouble 
in doing it. Most dealers are thoroughly aware that 
“it pays to advertise.” They have had this fact 
drilled into them by advertising solicitors from the 
papers, the trade papers to which they subscribe and 
the innumerable sources that honestly believe the 
truth of the axiom, and had it drilled into them with 
such forcibleness that they would feel like male- 
factors if they did not run occasional copy in the 
papers. But the work does not end there. 

It is my firm conviction that there are mighty few 
dealers in the business today who do not advertise in 
some way—whether it be in the papers, via the mails 
or the multitudinous other ways of broadcasting 
their message to the public at large. No, the fault is 
not there. Where they really are remiss is in the 


quality of their copy or the originality of their 
medium. 


= 





Attractive Advertising Copy Is Essential 


Most advertisements fall short of effectiveness be- 
cause of their stilted language in the copy. The 
mission of an advertisement is that of carrying a sales 
talk to those persons whom you and your sales force 
cannot reach in person. Take that last advertise- 
ment of yours—or, better still, the last several—and 
read them over. Now in absolute honesty, is it 
couched in the kind of language you would use if you 
were talking personally with a prospect? We will 
grant you that the prjnted word is perhaps not so 
loud as the voice. But do not forget that some words 
sing and others drone, that you can get practically 
the same effect from a reader of printed words as 
you can from an auditor of spoken words, that the 
written word can make a reader sob, snicker, weep, 
guffaw. 

We can’t get away from the fact that advertising 
of some sort is the only means of reaching those 
people with whom the dealer and his force cannot 
come in personal contact. Therefore, it is reasonable 
to expect him to spend considerable time and energy 
in making up his copy. But does he do it? Do you? 
Most of us, except, possibly, those who have de- 
voted a great deal of study to the subject, are much 
too prone to look upon advertising as a necessary 
evil. Copy is prepared in a hit-or-miss fashion and 
a deep sigh of relief is heaved when the stuff has 
been passed on to the paper offices. Moreover, it is 
so easy to order a re-run of an ad that was printed 
several times, a thousand times easier than conceiv- 
ing and making up a new layout. The only diffi- 
culty is that the pull is not so pleasing, something 
along the line of giving the same sales talk to the 
same person several times in succession. 


Systematization of Advertising Necessary 


Advertising, to be effective, must be systematized 
the same as any other work in your office. Lack of 
system only results in incoherence and confusion. If 
your bookkeeper made a habit of balancing his books 
just when the mood struck him, this month on the 
tenth, next on the twenty-third and the following 
month on the eighth, or perhaps skip a month or two 
if he felt so inclined—you would soon reprimand him 
or even discharge him. Or if your stenographer was 
of the temperamental sort who would type her dic- 
tation only on those days of the week when she per- 
sonally felt moved to do so, you would not hesitate 
to read the riot act to her pronto. But the chances 
are ten to one that you, yourself, are guilty of the 
same negligence in the matter of advertising. 


Plan Copy in Advance 


Those men who have derived the greatest benefits 
from advertising have found that it pays to plan 
their copy far in advance. They will take, let us say, 
various features of the service they are offering to 


(Continued on Page 598) 
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Making Gas Appliance Sales 
at Christmas 


A few timely examples 






Ernest A. Dench 


HE big home event—Christmas—will soon be 
here. Every housewife likes her home to ap- 
pear at its best on this occasion, and she wants 

to set a good table and have plenty of time to enter- 
tain her guests. 

She cannot have the preparations for the Christ- 
mas dinner run smoothly unless all is well with her 
kitchen equipment—and especially that pertaining to 
the cooking end. This, then, is the time to culti- 
vate her patronage with convincing window displays. 
The chances are she is wasting time and money and 
losing her good disposition with an antiquated gas 
cooking stove that should have been scrapped years 
ago. The same applies to a lesser extent to the light- 
ing and heating of her home. 

Ideas, more ideas, still more ideas—that is the 
battle cry of every progressive gas company—and 
we have done our best to scout most of the country 
for them. We present a few timely examples in the 
descriptions given below: 


COOKING THE BIRD 


Public Service, Camden, N. J., featured gas cook- 
ing ranges in a Thanksgiving setting. A white en- 
amel range was stationed at the rear center, where 
it was flanked by spruce branches. The branches 
were attached at the sides of the background. At 
each front side, on the floor, a framed card rested 
on a holder, the base of which was concealed with 
billows of black plush. The messages delivered in 
this effective manner were as follows: 

“A Real Christmas— 

“*A\ Range that is a Chef’—Just set the small 
wheel, place food in oven and it will be ready to 
be served at the desired time.” 

“Spend the Day With the Guests— 

“This range will cook for you while you enjoy 
the pleasure of a hostess.” 

As only one range was exhibited in the window, at- 
tention was concentrated on this. 


LINKING WINDOW WITH NEWSPAPER AD- 


VERTISEMENT 


The Public Service Company’s window display— 
as every window display should—was backed up by 
an appropriate newspaper advertisement, worded in 
the following vein: 

“For the Turkey, Pumpkin Pie and Fixings 
that are as necessary to Christmas as the mistle- 
toe and the holly. Every housewife has a right 


to demand an up-to-date gas range to properly 
cook her masterpieces. 

“To be up-to-date a range must be equipped with 
a regulator so that the temperature in the oven 
will be steadfast and accurate. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


“We invite you to select any range in stock. We 
will lend it to you for thirty days, free of 
charge.” 


FREE TURKEY WITH GAS RANGE 


The tempting Christmas inducement made by the 
* C. Burroughes Co., Toronto, Ont., Canada, was 


— 
z 


— 





to offer a free turkey with every gas cooking range. 
Moreover, the range could be purchased for $5 down, 
while this concern also offered to purchase the old 
range from the housewife and apply the amount to 
the new range. These selling attractions were ac- 
corded publicity both by the window and newspaper 
routes. 


CONCENTRATING ON PORTABLE GAS LAMPS 


Mr. Lawrence C. Heiss, display manager, United 
Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, Pa., applied win- 
dow display concentration to portable gas lamps last 
Christmas. The low brass railing partly. enclosing 
the background was hung with red plush’ curtains. 
Several examples of artistic gas lamps were ar- 
ranged on oak stands at the sides and center, as well 
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as on the floor. All these lamps bathed the window 
in a pleasant mellow glow at night. A large chan- 
delier shade was suspended from the central part of 
the ceiling. Down in front, at the middle, a sign 
was stood upright on the floor. This was captioned 
with the following appeal: 


“PORTABLE GAS LAMPS 


“Very desirable as a Christmas Gift 
“Largest assortment to choose from” 

An ornamental panel across the top of the sign 
contained a “close-up” of Santa, with a large poin- 
settia by his side and snow-covered house tops loom- 
ing in the distance. Near the center rear of the 
trim was stationed a long, tapering wicker basket, 
generously filled with holly branches. A runner of 
green plush came down from a tall fixture at the 
opposite rear side and draped across the floor. 


THE GIFT APPEAL 


Gas appliances were offered as gifts in a window 
display by the Rublic Service, Newark, N. J. A card 
presented the following convincing appeal: 


USEFUL GIFT SUGGESTIONS 
“Gas Appliances as Gifts are sure to be appre- 
ciated, because their use means improved service and 
general economy in the home.” 
Among the appliances pleasingly exhibited in the 
windows were heaters, lamps and kitchen ranges. 


CHRISTMAS IN A COTTAGE 


An especially elaborate Christmas example was 
the work of the Standard Gas Light Co., New York 










City. Constructed along the rear of the large show 
window was the exterior of a cottage with three 
eaves. Painted beaver board did the work. The 
cottage had glass-paned windows, but the ones in the 
attic were covered with red crepe and lighted from 
behind. The opened front door of the cottage showed 
part of a dining room with the table set for the 
Christmas dinner. In front of each diner’s place 
were half a dozen oysters on the half shell. A papier 
mache turkey reposed on a platter at the center, 
flanked by a vase of yellow and rose-colored flowers. 

Fine china and cut glass were arranged about the 
table, which was set with a linen cloth. The dining 
room was lighted by a chandelier over the table; 
a bracket light at the rear wall and a floor lamp with 
a rose silk shade near the table. The dining room 
was about three feet deep, with no chairs, the table 
occupyifig the doorway and sides. But this was 
practically all of the room that could be viewed 
through the open door, so the illusion was not 
spoiled. 

Through the cottage window on the right side of 
the doorway could be observed a decorated Christ- 
mas tree, while in the window at the left side was 
hung a Christmas wreath, with the top part of a 
radiator showing at the lower part of the window. 
The cottage roof was covered with artificial snow. 
The life-size figure of Santa Claus had pulled his sled 
up to the cottage door. His sled was laden with gas 
appliances, all of them in their attractive Christmas 
wrappings and tagged for different members of the 
family. 





Gas Stoves and Heaters Displace Coal 


Empire State demands greater gas supply as 
anthracite prices mount 


Nine billion more cubic feet of manufactured gas 
were used in New York State during the first eight 
months of the present year than were consumed in 
the corresponding period of 1922, the totals being 
46,500,000,000 cubic feet for last year and 55,500,000,- 
000 for this, according to a statistical survey just 
completed by the New York State Committee on 
Public Utility Information. 

The increase of nine billion cubic feet was 19 per 
cent over the record year of 1922. Of this total ap- 
proximately 80 per cent has been consumed in the 
homes of the State, and 20 per cent in factories and 
industrial plants. 

This phenomenal increase in the domestic con- 
sumption of manufactured gas is attributed largely 
to the scarcity and high prices of anthracite coal. 
The figures show that 7,200,000,000 cubic feet of gas 
were used in direct competition with coal to do the 
cooking and heating in homes that, prior to this year, 
had used coal. Ten thousand cubic feet of gas are 
equivalent to one ton of coal for cooking and water 
heating, since the heat is almost instantaneous and 
need not be kept up when it is not needed. The 7,- 
200,000,000 cubic feet of gas representing the domes- 





tic consumption increase has thus liberated 720,000 
tons of coal that must otherwise have been used in 
the homes of the State during this period. The item 
of gas consumed in house furnaces is left out of con- 
sideration, since there are as yet few gas furnaces 
outside of Greater New York. 

At the present rate of consumption it is estimated 
that the total for New York State for this year will 
be 90,000,000,000 cubic feet, a new record, while for 
the United States as a whole more than 400,000 new 
gas consumers have been added during the present 
year, and approximately $45,000,000 worth of gas 
stoves, water heaters, room heaters and other ap- 
pliances had been sold up to October first. 

Demands upon the manufactured gas plants of the 
country have increased so rapidly that new plants, 
expansions and additional distribution systems cost- 
ing $450,000,000 are being built or have been planned 
at the present time. New York State, with eighty- 
eight gas companies, produces and consumes more 
gas than any other State, and with a total output of 
90,000,000,000 cubic feet for this year will establish 
a new record not approached in the hundred year old 
history of the gas industry. 








Don't Insult Your Buyer’s Intelligence 


A few sales pointers for appliance salesmen 


Paul Ross 


LITTLE chat with one of the country’s larg: 
A est manufacturers developed a number of in- 

teresting points which may be recorded here 
as applicable to selling gas appliances. In a 
way, they concern particularly gas appliance sales- 
men, as the man interviewed uses in his manufac- 
turing processes gas ovens and annealing furnaces, 
besides a great many other kinds of machinery. 

Gas appliance salesmen and industrial salesmen 
sell a more or less technical product. They have to 
know their product from A to Z and what it will do. 
They must know all about its efficiency, its econ- 
omy, its usefulness, and its performance as proven 
under all kinds of conditions. They know all these 
points and more besides, and the sum total of their 
knowledge is contained in the conclusion that the 
particular appliance that they are selling is the best 
machine on the market for its purpose, bar none. 
This is very good and only natural, but it has its 
limitations, and herein lies the danger. Listen to 
Mr. Big Executive tell his own story: 


Sales Lost by Insulting Buyers’ Intelligence 


“I was purchasing agent for our concern for about 
six years. We bought a whole lot of things, new gas 
ovens, new machinery, new equipment of all kinds, 
and printed matter of many varieties. I interviewed 
salesmen from almost every conceivable kind of a 
manufacturing plant. After a salesman, who had 
made a distinctly bad impression on me, had left, I 
used to analyze his sales talk. It is safe to say that 
no one thing lost more sales for the salesman, who 
called upon me during the entire time I was acting 
as purchasing agent, than insulting my intelligence as 
a buyer. 

“After finding out what kind of a boiler, or gas 
oven, or what-not we were using, the salesman 
would make some remark like this: 

“*You don’t mean to tell me, Mr. Jones, that you 
people are still using the Ford-Smith pumping sys- 
tem? Don’t you know that that system was super- 
seded about three years ago? Let me point out to 
you the superiority of my own product.’ 


Condemnation of Past Purchases Arouses Ire of 
Purchaser 


“The effect of such an opening was always to make 
me rush to the defense of the thing I had bought 
from some other salesman. I thought I knew my 
business pretty well. I tried to keep up with the 





latest improvements in the equipment I was called 
on to purchase, by looking through the advertising 
pages of the trade papers we subscribed for. Hence 
that kind of an introduction always led to an argu- 
ment. Very often it wasted a lot of my time and a 
lot of his. After he had gone I was sore at myself 
for having been drawn into an argument, and mad 
because I had wasted time. I felt that the salesman 
had misrepresented his firm to me. 


“Salesmen were not usually so crude in their 
opening remarks as the one I have just quoted. 
Sometimes when the salesman asked what I was 
using, after I told him, he would merely assume an 
attitude of shocked surprise. He would make some 
pitying remark about how unfortunate we were. He ° 
would make a little gesture which aroused my ire, 
because, after listening to this opening from a whole 
lot of salesmen I guess I got in the habit of looking 
for it and preparing myself against it. 


Bad Policy to Assail Judgment of Purchaser 


“Somewhere in the course of many a salesman’s 
conversation the opportunity to assail my judgment 
would present itself, and it was surprising to see 
how many times they seemed to think it necessary 
to take advantage of this opportunity. 

“The man who makes the approach which puts the 
buyer on the defensive often has too much technical 
knowledge. He has so filled himself up with all the 
selling points of his product, he has got so many 
of the fancy selling ideas, that he just looks for a 
chance to parade what he knows. Very often the 
buyer has much more technical knowledge than a 
salesman. If I was counselling a salesman how to 
sell an appliance, or even an engineering system, I 
would tell him to forget part of the technical stuff 
he had learned and just go out and combine per- 
sistence with tact and develop his own individual 
selling message. 


Too Much Technical Knowledge Is Sometimes 
Dangerous 


“Of course, he must know enough about his prod- 
uct to enable him to answer any sensible questions 
the buyer may bring up. He ought to know how his 
particular product performed in other installations 
and the records it made, but he should not tell the 
buyer all he knows at one time unless he has been 
asked leading questions. For he will do more to 
confuse the buyer in this way than sell him. He 
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should always be tactful, for, after all, that quality 
is entitled to more prominence than it is generally 
given in the discussion of a salesman’s qualifications. 
It is certain that he cannot get very far without it. 
If any buyer brings up the name of another product 
that is a competitor of the one the salesman is selling 
let him say there are a whole lot of good products in 
the field, but that he thinks his has one or two points 
that differentiate it slightly from the others, and then 


give those facts without knocking the other fellow’s 
product. 


Persistence and Tact, Essential Traits of a Salesman 


“If the salesman combines persistence with foot- 
work, not forgetting tact, and tries anything which 
might suggest itself to him at the right moment to 
get the attention of his prospects, whether they be 
members of the school board to induce them to in- 
stall gas-fired. boilers, an architect in reference to 
a new building, the purchasing agent of a big fac- 
tory, or even the housewife at her home—if he tells 
his story briefly and keeps doing that day after day 
with enthusiasm, he will make good. 


“That is what the salesman of today needs. Per- 
sistence, enthusiasm and tact. The gas company that 
sells appliances in a house-to-house canvass will very 
quickly discover that the curve of rising sales is in 
direct proportion to the number of calls made and 
the amount of tact used. And the gas appliance 
salesman will find that the curve representing his 
own personal sales and the curve representing his 
salary increase will also be in direct proportion to the 
number of calls he makes tactfully and the spirit he 
puts into his work.” 


GAS USED TO HEAT CLOTHES IN EITHER WAY 


Striking Window Display on Either Side of M « in Entrance to Portland Gas and Coke Co. 
(Oregon) Building 





A GAS MAN WHO MAKES PAGE ADVERTISING 
PAY 
Edward D. Brewer 


At Nashville, down in sunny Tennessee, where the 
climate is mild and delightful, and the people are 
patriots good and true, and the gas company travels 
hopefully and happily in its course to serve the 13,000 
immortals on its mains—there lives doughty Colonel 
Ridley, native to the soil. 

Long ago the colonel adopted as his motto, “Omnia 
Vincit Labor,” or, in plain American language, 
“Work Wins,” and, as commander of the sales de- 
partment of the Nashville Gas and Heating Com- 
pany, he is a genius at getting the day’s work done 
and increasing the army of cubic feet that march 
around the dials of gas meters. 

So many additional gas meters have been set, so 
many thousand of gas appliances have been sold and 
installed under the regime of the colonel that we can 
truthfully say his cubic foot infantry have been 
changed into cubic foot cavalry. 

The colonel believes in keeping everlastingly at it, 
especially when it comes to newspaper advertising. 
He has faith in the Fourth Estate. “Big Guns,” says 
the colonel, “win big battles.” 

Herewith are samples of his “page-stuff” that 
show the colonel knows a big guf, is expert in load- 
ing and past-master in shooting. His marksmanship 
is splendid. Sales and service results at Nashville 
show conclusively that the bull’s eye is badly bat- 
tered. 

With this gas man of vision proving beyond a 
shadow of a doubt that telling the public pays—pays 
the public as well as the gas company—may we not 
have other gas men following his brilliant leader- 
ship! 











The Appeal to Self Interest* 


How a gas company on the Pacific Coast treats the public 
relations problem 


R. E. Fisher 


Vice-President in Charge of Public Relations, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


N the brief paper prepared for your consideration 

on Public Relation Work on the Pacific Coast, 

a comprehensive analysis has not been attempt- 
ed. Due to recent changes in the organization which 
I represent, additional duties have devolved upon me 
which were not anticipated at the time this assign- 
ment was accepted, and which have prevented me 
from giving either the time or study to this paper 
which the importance of the subject warrants. 

Public Relations, to my mind, is the foundation 
upon which the ultimate success or failure of all in- 
dustry rests. Public Relations may be good or bad, 
and may vary in degree between either of these ex- 
tremes. If good, the success of that industry is as- 
sured, and the degree of excellence attained will be 
the measure of. its success. If bad, the reverse is 
true, and if improvement be not made that industry 
is doomed to early failure, or at best to a precarious 
and unsatisfactory existence. 

From what I have said, the logical deduction is 
that good Public Relations is a most vital asset in 
industry. This is particularly so of the gas industry, 
involving as it does many complex and difficult prob- 
lems in the manufacture, transmission and distribu- 
tion of its commodity, and subjected as it is to ad- 
verse and unfair attack by the uninformed public and 
the communistic press. 

It behooves us, therefore, to effect a policy that 
will place our Public Relations upon a plane which 
will procure to the industry a maximum of potential 
results. In arriving at this policy we must ever keep 
before us the fact that maximum results are obtained 
only when society, or the consuming public, is ren- 
dered the fullest measure of service within our 
power to perform. 


Service Dominant Factor in Public Relations 


Service, then, becomes the dominant factor in Pub- 
lic Relations, and on its proper development the very 
foundation of our success depends. Build your serv- 
ice plan on broad, constructive lines, and in its ad- 
ministration remember always that the consuming 
public, in the final analysis, is the judge of our busi- 
ness destiny. 





*This paper was presented before the Wednesday 
meeting of the Publicity and Advertising Section of 
the American Gas Association, assembled in conven- 
tion at Atlantic City. 





Having established a definite policy along the lines 
herein suggested, the next step is to bring that policy 
to the attention of the consuming public, and it is 
this phase which I will endeavor to discuss insofar as 
it concerns some of our efforts on the Pacific Coast. 

The necessary publicity to accomplish this desired 
purpose has been secured through various mediums, 
differing somewhat in the several geographical loca- 
tions, but in general following the same fundamental 
plan. Time will not permit a presentation of the 
methods employed by all Pacific Coast companies, so 
I am taking the liberty of outlining the policy now 
in effect by the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
and which can, I believe, be considered typical of the 
effort these companies are expending in arriving at 
a common objective—namely, a high standard ot 
Public Relations. 


Details of Established Policy 


This particular policy or plan is predicted on self- 
interest appeals to the several component factors in- 
volved and as listed below. 

First—Appeal to the Employee. 

Second—Appeal to the Stockholder. 

Third—Appeal to Consumer. 

Fourth—Appeal to Dealer. 

Fifth—Appeal to Public. 


Education of Employees 


The employees of any industry, when properly ed- 
ucated and instructed, constitute a very tangible 
and important asset. The employee’s attitude when 
contacting with the consumer or public reflects, or 
should reflect, company policies, and provides the 
most direct expression of those policies. The im- 
portance, therefore, of proper employee attitude is 
paramount. It is obvious that if the employee is 
to perform his full function in this respect he must 
be kept fully conversant with the company’s basic 
aims and objects. It is the company’s responsibility 
to see that this is done. Our practice in performing 
this responsibility has been by means of short ad- 
dresses by a competent company employee, and 
which are presented at group or sectional meetings 
of our Employees’ Association, an organization 6,000 
strong. Some ideas of the character of the ad- 
(Continued on Page 599) 
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ECEMBER—oh, boy, only twenty-four days 
until Christmas—what about your stock—did 
you sell all the appliances you planned to? 
Give it the once over QUICK and get busy today 
with some newspaper advertisements—you have 
three weeks in which to work on the last minute 
shoppers. Advertise to “Dad” and “Sonny.” Tell 
them what a fine thing it would be to give mother a 
real surprise—to completely equip a home laundry 
for her or give her a modern gas range and water 
heater, one of those radiant heaters for the living 
room or an automatic water heater. 
December is a good month to go over your pros- 
pect list. There’s the man who wanted a water 
heater last June, but could not afford it because he 





had just purchased a new auto. He should now be 
in a receptive mood. Down the street is the woman 
who wanted an all white range with an oven regu- 
lator, but whose husband thought the old one would 
do—get hold of him, tell him the story of better meals 
and the joy of giving at Christmas time—you'll win 
him. 

During December let your slogan be, 
Make Her Happy.” 


“A Gift to 


Program Advertising 


December brings the program—‘“these spaces are 
$10, and we know you want to help our organiza- 
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By William H. Matlach 


tion.” If you contribute do not fill the good white 
space purchased with “Compliments of the Gas Com- 
pany” or “Cook With Gas.” Take the time to write a 
piece of selling copy and take the chance of its being 
read. Not long ago a gas man said: “Well, I feel like 
we get a certain amount of publicity out of program 
advertisements, even if we do only say ‘cook with 
gas’.” We, however, believe that what the average 
gas company needs is attractive advertising. So 
why not write selling copy for all white space pur- 
chased, no matter what the mediwm? 


Electric Washers Owners Prospective Gas Users 


The owners of electric clothes washers as pros- 
pective users of gas for fuel is a market that has 
hardly been scratched. It has been estimated that 
there are in use in the homes of America approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 electric clothes washers that are 
not, but which may be, equipped with gas burners 
for heating the water used in these machines for 
washing the white clothes. 

Think of it; TWO MILLION, FIVE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND! 

Put the figures down; then multiply them by two, 
the average number of hours the gas burner would 
be in use by each machine per week. This done, as- 
sume that the burner used consumed thirty cubic 
feet of gas per hour, multiplying again (2,500,000x 
2x30— 150,000,000) and with the final multiplication 
of fifty-two (weeks per year) you will find that the 
result is the staggering figure of seven billion, eight 
hundred million cubic feet of gas, added consump- 
tion that may be secured from one unit of the home 
laundry. 


Home Laundry Great Field for Gas 


Now you may say that is an idle dream or a fine 
lot of figures, but there is nothing to it, yet we feel 
that there is. We have long been convinced that the 
home laundry is the largest potential field for added 
gas service that exists today and have suggested 
that the electric washer was one of the units in that 
field that should be considered. 

This theory has been greatly strengthened. With- 
in the past week we talked with the Merchandising 
Manager of one of the largest gas companies in the 
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country regarding ways and means of added in- 
crease of gas service in the average home. This man 
told us that while their sales had been entirely sat- 
isfactory, showing a steady filling in of the valleys 
in the sales curve and an increase in all high spots, 
he still left no stone unturned. 


“T am always thinking of new ways to increase the 
amount of service rendered each customer. You 
know it is not so much how many new customers we 
secure as how much service we render the existing 
customer. By that I mean the amount of gas used 
efficiently by each customer. There is the objective 
as I see it. There is the solution to the problem. 
Each customer that is connected to our mains must 
be a paying customer and in order that he may be 
that it is up to the Merchandising Department to see 
that he is using every cubic foot of gas that he can. 
He must use gas for fuel in the kitchen, the laundry, 
the garage, for heating water, cooking, washing and 
ironing, and that is what I am thinking about these 
days.” 


“What do you think about the home laundry as 
a field?” he was asked. 


Adjustable Gas Burner for Every Washer 


“We believe in it and right now we are experi- 
menting to secure and perfect an adjustable gas 
burner to be fitted on any electric clothes washer 
made. There is a big, big field!” 


“But,” it was suggested, “the manufacturers of 
electric clothes washers say that the women do not 
want a burner under their washers, that it is imprac- 
tical.” 








Program Advertisin a 


“That might be,” was his reply, “but the ————— 
people are equipping all their new models with gas 
burners and so are several other manufacturers that 
we know of. We suspect that during the “take- 
away” period, when washing machines were called 
for and not sold, and when “producton” was the 
word, the manufacturer did advance this theory, but 
today it is different. Folks have to be sold, and they 
want what they want. -Furthermore, women have 


seen that they do not cut down the drudgery when 
they have to heat a boiler of water on a laundry stove 
and lug it over to the washer (not all have water 
heaters) and they are demanding gas burners.” 


Gas Will Save Labor in the Laundry 


This man has sized up the situation very well and 
we agree with him that the more “labor-saving” the 
device is the more apt it is to sell, the larger the 
market. Besides, we know that a certain manufac- 
turer of a very high grade washer is cultivating the 
gas companies and that he finds them excellent out- 
lets for the simple reason that they have the very 
thing that he has long realized to be essential to his 
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stall and give service, but an organization to “keep 
the customer sold” by rendering continuous serv- 
ice. Furthermore, the manufacturer, as well as the 
public, knows that any merchandise the gas com- 
pany sells must come up to a certain STANDARD, 
that the gas company will not offer for sale any ap- 
pliance that has not undergone a rigid test and which 
it cannot stand squarely in back of and recommend 
to all of its customers. 
IDEAS FROM EVERYWHERE 
Make the Most of Your Show Windows 

The show window is the most valuable space im 
your store. 

Do you give it all the attention it deserves? Do 
you keep it spick and span at all times with an at- 
tractive display to challenge the passerby, to get his 
eye, cause him to stop? 

Do you change your 
quently ? 

Do all of your employees contribute ideas for store 
and window display ? 


window displays fre- 


Ideas from Gas Employees 


If they do not, it is the merchandising depart- 
ment’s job to interest them to do so. It does not 
make any difference who decorates the windows: 
there are times when he will be at a loss for an 
idea. Why not co-operate to the end that there will 
be ideas on tap for a new and timely window dis- 
play. It can be done, by offering a small cash prize 
to the man who sends in an acceptable idea. 


A Merchandising Display 


Look at the illustration below. It is a display ar- 
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ranged in the windows of one of the Laclede Gas 
Light Company’s (St. Louis) branch service offices. 
This company has four branches and one main store 
and as it is a rigid rule of the company to keep the 
windows trimmed and to change them frequently, 
it was sometimes quite a problem to “get something 
different and timely,” that is until J. J. Burns, man- 
ager of the commercial department, got on the job 
and solved the problem forthwith by sending out an 
invitation for ideas to each and every employee of 
the company. 

The displays in the windows shown in the illus- 
tration are mighty attractive. The one on the left 
features a gas ironing machine and gas irons, while 
the one on the right represents a scene in Egypt 
where a caravan of Arabs may be seen crossing the 
hot sands near the pyramids—the desert scene being 
the eye arrester—the attention getter. Back of this 
are window cards pointing out the value and luxury 
of HOT WATER service, such as the automatic gas 
water heaters on display are capable of rendering. 






The Function of the Display 


The display was designed to accomplish the first 
three steps in selling and to lead the prospect to the 





salesman whose duty it was to get the name on the 
dotted line.. Attention was secured by the unusual 
setting and was focused on the hot sands, bringing 
out the objectional thought of heat (for the display 
was made in July). This accomplished, there was 
suggested a means of overcoming the hot, draggy, 
tired feeling, through the use of an automatic gas 
water heater for furnishing water of just the right 
temperature for a refreshing bath. 

Aside from the display, we wish to call the readers’ 
attention to the general design and construction of 
the display windows and entrance to this store. 
Here is shown one way to secure MAXIMUM dis- 
play space from a store with small frontage. 


Shoot at Something in Laying Out Your Ads. 


The other day we were requested to make a simple 
layout for a man who gave us the following specifi- 
cations : “Something that will enable me to make my 
advertisements look a bit different. We usually use 
about two columns, six or eight inches.” 












We suggested that he confine his advertising to 
one appliance, write out his sales message with a 
picture of the appliance he expected to feature before 
him—then that he lay off the space allotted to the 
advertisement playing around with the illustration 
and making some rough pencil layouts. Do this two 
or three times (for each advertisement) and you 
will strike one that is pleasing. 

Try this out—but remember the big thing in ad- 
vertising copy is to write copy that sells—no matter 
how different your ads are, if they do not contain a 
talk such as you give the customer to get his name 
on the dotted line, they are of no value. 

Make your advertising different by writing sales 
copy FIRST, then “play around with the layout, as 
suggested, to make that different.” 





SUCCESS SECRETS 


There wuz onst a man who went into bizness for 
hisself. At first he felt very importanT an’ Liked 
to be the Big Guy an’ to give oRders rite an’ left. 

But it wuzn’t sew very long before his bank ac- 
count Begun to look mighty slim an’ sew he recK- 
oned that he would have to go Easy. 


AccorDingly he begun to dodge Traveling Sails- 
men. When won of the Fraternity would drop in he 
would send a clerk out to say, “The Boss wuz at 
dinner,” or “Had jest stepped out.” 


The sailsman would go out an’ hang around an’ 
waist a lot of Time, an’ perhaps miss a Train in order 
to try to cell our Friend a bill of goods. 

Sumtimes when a knew Traveling Man would kum 
in an’ speak to the Boss hisgelf, the Boss would say 
primly but krisply, “The proPrietor is out. Kum in 
again.” 

Usually the Traveling Sailsman wuz smart enuff 
to read between the lines at onst; or a kustomer 
would kum in an’ say: “Howdedo, Mr. Blank,” rite 
before the man he had jest lied to. 

When these pashunt an’ kourteous Nights of the 
Grippe would kum back an’ ketch the Boss an’ korner 
him, he would be curt an’ even rood. 


Now every Time that this man stalled an’ waisted 
the Time of high priced Representatives of Whole- 
sail Houses, he increased their overhead expense an’ 
all of the other Men who indulged in the same prac- 
tice also increased the overhead likewise. An’ that 
maid the wholesailer Boost his prices, an’ sew the 
ginks an’ the innocent peppul as well paid the bill. 

Besides that, the sailsman got down on the Man 
whe went into bizness for hisself, an’ never tipped 
him off to a Good Thing. Sum of them stopped call- 
ing on him. At the end of seventeen months he 
shut up shop. 


Good Manners An’ Kourtesy Are For Constant 
Use. When We Are Unfair To The Other Fellow 
Our Meanness Kums Back An’ Kracks Us Over the 
Hed In A Mighty Short Time. 











How Welsbach Helps Gas Com- 
panies Maintain Sales 


Demonstration 1n homes sells thousands of fixtures 


Malcolm Mac Donald 


N THIS age of electricity it is not to be expected 
| that gas lighting fixtures will sell themselves. 
To stimulate public interest in their purchase— 
and in the consumption of gas for lighting purposes 
is a matter of direct interest to manufacturers of 
the fixtures and to gas companies alike. Because of 
the problems involved, especial interest attaches to 
the current successful campaigns of the Welsbach 
Company, Gloucester, N. J., in digging up customers 
for itself and incidentally for the local gas companies. 


Gas Lighting Has a Future 


The Welsbach people approached the problem with 
a fixed belief that modern gas lighting has its wide 
possibilities and that the latter-day improvements in 
this form of illumination could be made to have di- 
rect personal appeal for a large percentage of the 
American people. This conviction was translated 
into action a short time ago through the medium of 
an aggressive campaign or series of campaigns, 
which have brought even greater results than had 
been anticipated. 


Gas Lighting Propaganda Necessary 


The need for some such activity has been appar- 
ent during the days of reconstruction following the 
war. The Welsbach concern realized that the light- 
ing end of the gas business had not kept step with 
other phases of the industry and a considerable num- 
ber of gas companies reported a similar knowledge. 
To overcome this condition was the special task al- 
lotted to himself by F. G. Corbus, superintendent of 
retail sales for Welsbach. 


Plan Used 


To carry out the plan he had formulated, Mr. 
Corbus faced the necessity of having the work ap- 
parently conducted by the local gas company in each 
community, but to have it actually carried on by his 
own concern. The local company has the direct 
touch with the consumer which is desirable, but the 
problem is one that the individual gas company 
would have found difficult for local handling. For a 
gas company to undertake the expansion of its light- 
ing business through its own efforts would involve 
the creation of a local sales organization and its dis- 
solution after the campaign had ended. 





*Reprinted from Printers’ Ink. 


Effective work on the part of such temporary 
selling force was out of the question, and Mr. Cor- 
bus adopted the plan of a permanent organization to 
be moved from city to city. In this way he found it 
possible to build up an efficient force. It also was 
found that the continuing campaigns, with their 
promise of permanent employment, made it possible 
to procure a higher class of salesmen than would be 
obtainable for a purely local and temporary cam- 


paign. 


Training Salesmen 


The training included gas mechanics as well as 
selling. It was deemed important that each man 
should know how to handle mechanical difficulties en- 
countered in the trips from house to house. One of 
the vital points in the training was the removal of 
obstructions at the gas outlets. This phase of the 
work was given special stress for the good reason 
that satisfactory results from a light necessitate 
free flow of gas. 

Other training included practical demonstration of 
the improved principle of the latest Welsbach burn- 
ers, to enable the salesman to-point out to the possi- 
ble purchaser the way in which excellent lighting 
could be accomplished with an actual economy in the 
use of gas. These and other factors were the sub- 
ject of careful schooling, with a view to making it 
unlikely that any problem concerning gas lighting 
could come up that the salesman could not handle. 


How Salesmen Approached Prospective Customer 


The campaign concentrated on a single-light fix- 
ture and a semi-indirect lighting fixture, for over- 
head use. In the case of the former each salesman 
carried a supply of eighteen lights ready for instal- 
lation. His approach was to hold a sample in plain 
view when a housewife came to the door, and an- 
nounce that he had come by request of the gas com- 
pany to show how the new light would brighten the 
home. 

With the prospect’s interest thus aroused it was a 
simple matter for the salesman to install a light on 
a nearby bracket and show how well it would work. 
This was followed by the statement of price and an 
explanation of liberal terms for four months. Clos- 
ing the sale meant that the light would be left with 
the purchaser, installed where wanted. In a large 
number of instances several lights were sold. Sales- 
men found their portable supplies of lights fre- 
quently exhausted, and to meet this situation the 
company adopted a system of replenishing the sup- 
plies by special messenger in response to telephone 
calls. 
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Selling Semi-Indirect Fixtures 


For the semi-indirect fixture a salesman carried 
but one light, and installation was not possible at the 
time of his visit. In order that a sale might be fol- 
lowed by immediate installation, a wagon or truck 
accompanied each crew of salesmen, and as soon as 
an order was taken the seller would get in touch 
with this truck, following which fitters would take a 
fixture and place it in service almost at once. 

The salesmen worked in crews of eight, with each 
group accompanied by a supervisor. Two men were 
assigned to each block and began at opposite ends, 
working toward the center. Assistance in “closing” 
a hard customer was always near at hand in the form 
of the supervisor. 


Foundation Built on Small Sales 


Mr. Corbus is a believer in building a foundation on 
small sales and thus creating good-will for the larger 
trdnsactions. The policy has been to cover a city 
thoroughly with the single-light fixture before tack- 
ling the householders with the larger fixture for 
semi-indirect lighting. In this way it was found that 
the satisfaction given by the small light was an ex- 
cellent introduction for the salesman with the larger 
fixture. If a house had been equipped with half a 
dozen or more of the single lights or even with one 
or two, it was comparatively easy to interest the 
housewife in the purchase of the more costly outfit. 
The usual terms for the semi-indirect fixture were 
$2 down and $2 monthly for ten months. 


Reception Given to the Salesmen 


Mr. Corbus says that in the great majority of 
homes the salesmen were received in friendly fashion 
as if the housekeepers were glad to have their rooms 
brightened by modern methods. Demonstration of 
the beauty of the light was freely welcomed and the 
results showed the wisdom of the campaign policy. 

Campaigns have been conducted in a number of 
cities in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. The New 
Jersey cities covered include Newark, Camden, Bur- 
lington, Trenton, Jersey City, Orange, West New 
York, Bayonne, Paterson and Passaic. In Penn- 
sylvania the work has been carried out in Reading, 
Allentown, Harrisburg, Norristown, Philadelphia and 
Chester. New York communities include Troy, 
Syracuse, Binghamton and Rochester. Baltimore 
has also been covered. 


Newspaper and Direct Mail Advertising 


Newspaper and direct-mail advertising played an 
important part in the success of the campaign in 
these cities. In each case the advertising was con- 
ducted by the lecal gas company, with the co-opera- 
tion of the Welsbach organization, and this phase of 
the work has been of the greatest value in arousing 












interest among prospective purchasers. The gas com- 
pany has received the lights at a price showing a 
margin of profit, but the greater source of profit is in 
the stimulus to the use of gas for illumination. 

Statistics show that sales of gas for illuminating 
purposes represent 20 per cent of the volume of the 
output. The inroads on gas lighting by electricity 
had beem regarded as a serious menace to this im- 
portant source of income for gas companies through- 
out the country, and in stirring up new interest in 
the use of gas lights the Welsbach company has 
earned the friendship of the gas companies by fur- 
nishing insurance as to the continued use of this 
illuminant. 

In Baltimore more than 2,000 semi-indirect fix- 
tures were sold within a period of two months. The 
sales of the single lights in the cities worked has 
passed the 100,000 mark. 





SMOKE ABATEMENT 

United States Bureau of Mines has just issued a 
very interesting informative bulletin on “Abatement 
of Smoke,” by Osborne Monnette. The number oi 
this bulletin is Technical Paper No. 273. 

The importance of the abatement of smoke 1s evi- 
dent to every user of coal, and particularly to the 
gas industry, in that it offers those who use coal 
an opportunity to use a fuel which is absolutely 
smokeless. The paper is full of illustrations showing 
how a fire should be made in domestic house heating 
furnaces, and contains very full information regard- 
ing the methods that may be used to burn coal with- 
out producing smoke. It also takes up in particular 
the use of coke as an industrial and househcld fuel. 

Copies of this bulletin can be obtained either di- 
rectly from the Bureau of Mines or on the payment 
of 15 cents from Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 





TREATMENT OF THE PRODUCTS AND BY- 
PRODUCTS OF THE DISTILLATION OF COAL 
By Rene Masse and Auguste Baril 

This book is written in French and is the second of 
the series of treatises under the general subject, 
“Gas Industry.” It is devoted to the subject of prod- 
ucts and by-products of the distillation of coal. The 
first part is concerned with the treatment of gas, its 
condensation, washing and chemical purification. The 
second and third parts are devoted to description of 
auxiliary apparatus used in the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of gas and the study of the mechanical 
problems concerned with the measurement of gas, 
its storage and‘distribution. Analytical methods for 


determining impurities are also given. 

The fourth part treats of the recovery of benzol 
and of ethylene. 

The next three sections of the book are devoted 
to the description of the treatment of coke, ammo- 
niacal liquors and coal tar. 
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WRINKLES 


In our next issue, December 8, there will appear 


the first instalment of “Wrinkles.” “Wrinkles” are 
suggestions made by gas men regarding ways and 
means of solving various gas problems connected 
with the manufacture, testing, distribution and use 
if gas. The present series of “Wrinkles” was pre- 
nared under the direction of M. R. Thompson, of 
Los Angeles, California, for the Pacific Gas Associa- 
tion, and was presented before the 1923 meeting of 
the association. 

Each issue of The American Gas Journal will con- 
tain about one page devoted to “Wrinkles” 
the series is completed. 


until 





IT IS THE SMALL THINGS THAT COUNT 


It is a typical human trait to value an article, a 
structure, an undertaking, in fact, anything made 
by human beings, or concerned with their affairs, 
hy its magnitude. Large things naturally attract us. 

We like to speak of big businesses doing millions 
of dollars per year, of tremendous structures hous- 
ing thousands of workers, of large engineering feats 
and the like. But the average human being does not 
look beneath the surface to see what it meant to 
develop such large undertakings. If he did, he would 
find that they are all dependent on the careful atten- 
tion and consideration that are given to innumer- 
able small details. In fact, this is really the sine 
qua non of their existence. 

This holds good particularly for a large business. 
The only way in which a business can be developed is 
by attention to details, and this applies to the gas 
industry as well. Furthermore, it generally falls to 
the salesman to pay greater attention to details than 
to the other members of the business organization. 

The salesman goes out to sell goods. 
fronted with all sorts of situations. 
knowledge that often a sale is made by a mere 
chance remark, or some little circumstance which the 
salesman happened to note and turn to his advan- 


He is con- 
It is common 


tage. It may be that the average human being, when 
he is purchasing an article, or is being urged to buy 
something that he cannot see the direct value of, or 
his immediate need of, first realizes the significance 
of small things, that under these circumstances his 
mind is keyed to the point of noticing every little 
thing that he might advance as an argument against 
making a purchase. Therefore, it is doubly import- 
ant that the salesman himself be aware of all these 
little items and be able to take care of them and 
overcome their influence against the sale. 

For example, if a customer enters the display room 
of the gas company’s establishment for one purpose 
or another, it is almost a certainty that that person 
will leave the display room without asking any 
questions other than what they actually came in for. 
On the other hand, if there is a water heater display, 
the chances. are that if the man, or woman, sees the 
heater, a question might be asked concerning it. In 
other words, interest is aroused by the display of the 
device, and unless there is some one at hand imme- 
diately to develop that interest, it generally subsides 
and a possible sale is lost. 


Naturally it is very difficult to have somebody on 
hand all the time to scrutinize the faces of visitors 
to see whether or not they are interested in any par- 
ticular gas appliance, but if a small sign or label is 
posted on the heater explaining the advantages of the 
appliance, with a concluding invitation, “ask the 
salesman,” the attention of the visitor is tmmedi- 
ately attracted, his interest is retained and a sale may 
be made. 


This is just one example of what is meant by tak- 
ing care of details. The mere omission of the same 
injures the possibility of selling the appliance. There 
is no question but that it is difficult and laborious 
work to take care of all details, but in the end it wins 
out. 


To the salesman there is no detail that is too small 
for his attention, for he can never tell but that this 
will be the one that the customer will advance as an 
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argument against buying an appliance. . It is, there- 
fore, essential that a salesman be educated in details, 
that he be taught their importance, and how to turn 
them to his advantage in selling his merchandise. 
By paying strict attention to the little things, he 
will: be able to build up a large.business, but even 
after this large business has been attained he must 
still be prepared to give tha same thought and the 
same care to the little details that enabled him origi- 
nally to start his commercial structure. 

The little things count much in life. They are al- 
ways found in the foundation on which large under- 
takings and enterprises are built. The great oak 
grew froma small acorn. Soa large business grows 
from conscientious work and strict attention to small 
details. 





WHEN DID YOU HOLD YOUR LAST MER- 
CHANDISING POW-WOW? 


(Continued ‘from Page 586) 


the public and lay out copy for a series of adver- 
tisements. The reader is taken, step by: step, over the 
desired ground—the same as a prospect is taken by 
your demonstrator step by step over the desirable 
qualities of an appliance which you are selling—un- 
til he is “sold” on the idea and is convinced, beyond 
doubt, that-it is to his advantage to seek no further 
for the thing that he needs. 

If you would like to extend the merchandising 
pow-wow idea, call in the heads of your various de- 
partments or perhaps the force itself. But, by all 
means, stir about and see that things are not allowed 
to run in a groove. A little observation and a little 
self-criticism is also a part of the process. 

By the way, when are you going to hold yout 
next pow-wow? 





RANGE BOILERS STANDARDIZED 


Manufacturers of range boilers in the United 
States have discarded more than one hundred mis- 
cellaneous types of boilers and have adopted new 
standard sizes of boilers and tappings which will 
result in a direct saving of $5,500,000 a year to the 
public, according to a statement issued recently by 
the American Gas Association. 

The new standards were adopted for immediate 
practice as of October 30 by manufacturers repre- 
senting 90 per cent of the total tonnage of range 
boilers at a meeting held in the rooms of the Simpli- 


fication Bureau of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce at Washington, D.C. July 1, 1924, is the time 
limit set when the standards must be completely 
effective. 


Effects of Standardization Work 


The first effect of this revolutionary standardiza- 
tion work, says the association, will be to reduce the 
cost of installing and connecting a coal or gas water 
heater to the range boiler. The standard boiler sizes 
and tappings fiiake it possible for the plumbers and 
gas companies to cut the pipe in their own shops 
instead of on the consumer’s premises, and to com- 
plete the entire job in about one-half the time for- 
merly required, effecting a direct saving to the con- 
sumer on every new boiler placed in service. 

Estimating the sale of new boilers during the 
next twelve months at one million—a conservative 
figure, according to the manufacturers—it is claimed 
that the immediate saving to the public will be $4,- 
000,000. There must also be added to this initial 
saving another $1,500,000, representing a secondary 
saving in fuel consumption resulting from increased 
heating efficiencies made possible by the new stand- 
ards, according to engineers of the association. The 


total annual saving to the public therefore will be 
$5,500,000. 


Many New Installations Expected 


Of the one million range boilers that will go into 
service during the next twelve months, it is esti- 
mated that 750,000 will be connected to water backs 
or indirect heaters. The gas industry expects to 
install 350,000 gas water heaters of the circulating 
type, 200,000 of this number to be connected to range 
boilers and 100,000 to serve as auxiliary units to cool 
heaters. The number of gas water heaters now in 
use is given as 1,800,000, with new installations being 
made at the rate of 350,000 a year. 

“The principal beneficiaries of these new stand- 
ards will be the home builders who are making pro- 
vision for modern hot water service,” the association 
states. “The effect of these standards on the gas in- 
dustry will be to stimulate the sale of gas water 
heaters and secondarily to increase the sales of gas. 
The American people are now using three times as 
much gas as they did twenty years ago and double 
the amount consumed ten years ago.” 

In addition to the American Gas Association the 
boiler standardization movement was endorsed by 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, the National Asso- 
ciation of Master Plumbers, the Eastern Supply As- 
sociation, the National Pipe and Supplies Association, 
the Central Supply Association and the American 
Society of Sanitary Engineering. 
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THE APPEAL TO SELF INTEREST 
(Continued from Page 591) 


dresses may be had from the following list of sub- 
jects: 

1—Definition of Service. 

2—Fundamental Company Policies. 

3—Value of Courtesy. 

4—Proper Use of Telephone. 

5—Relation of Service to Good Will. 

6—Advertising Value of Employee Contact with 
Consumer. 

7—Sales Possibilities of Employee. 

8—Ownership of Company Securities. 

At the conclusion of these short addresses, the 
meeting! is conducted as an open forum for the full 
discussion of the subject presented. The employeé 
is impressed with his importance in the company or- 
ganization, and is encouraged to give complete ex- 
pression to his individual view. As indicative of this 
we suggest to each employee the following pledge: 


Employees’ Pledge 


“T am at all times the individual personal rep- 
resentative of and for this company, regardless 
of my department or duties, and it is for me to 
see that the policy of this company—that of ren- 
dering service in its broadest sense—is carried 
on.” 

Results obtained from appealing to employee ac- 
tivity have been most gratifying. 


Appeal to Stockholders 


District meetings for stockholders are held from 
time to time in different localities throughout our 
system, with very beneficial results. To date twenty- 
four such meetings have been held. A general re- 
port on the company’s activities, its accomplish- 
ments and its problems, is given at these meetings 
by officers of the company, and the stockholders are 
invited to offer any constructive suggestions or criti- 
cisms concerning the conduct of the company’s af- 
fairs. Stockholders are automatically placed on the 
mailing list for the company magazine, a copy being 
sent them monthly. 

Consumer ownership of public utilities has been 
accepted by the industry throughout the United 
States as a sound fundamental policy. I trust I may 
be pardoned when I say with some pride that the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company was the pioneer in 
this field. The wisdom of this plan is evidenced from 
the fact that practically every utility of note 
throughout the United States today has endorsed and 
is now following this policy. It has resulted in plac- 
ing a very substantial quota of public utility securi- 
ties in the hands of the consuming public, and the 
time is rapidly approaching when, through this plan, 
public ownership of public utilities privately oper- 
ated will be an accomplished fact. 


We have found the stockholder in general to be 
alive to his responsibilities to the utility whose se- 
curities he holds, and his co-operation has been both 
hearty and beneficial. 


Appeal to Consumer 


All large consumers are approached by means of a 
letter expressing the company’s appreciation of their 
business, defining our service in its largest sense, 
and proffering to them the services of our engineer- 
ing force to assist in any way with the more efficient 
use of our commodity. 

Return postal cards are being mailed to each and 
every consumer inquiring if service is satisfactory, 
and inviting complaints as well as suggestions for 
service improvement. This is a regular routine in 
our territorial divisions, and is being carried on as 
expeditiously as possible, and in such a manner as 
to avoid any congestion that may interfere with 
prompt attention to all replies received. 

In addition to this approach to the consumer, we 
are carrying out a systematic canvass of all large 
consumers. In this canvass full explanation is made 
of the company’s facilities for rendering service, and 
the organization it maintains for providing engineer- 
ing assistance in the problems involved and use of 
our commodity. We feel that much good is result- 
ing from this activity in the way of improved rela- 
tions. 


Appeal to Dealers 


The appeal to dealers is carried on generally 
through organized societies in the industry, such as 
Retail Furniture Dealers Association, Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers Association, Master Plumbers Asso- 
ciation, Sanitary Development League and the Gas 
Appliance Dealers. In California this work has been 
simplified and greatly expanded by the organization 
some two years ago of the Gas Appliance Socicty, 
which may be referred to as a clearing house for all 
the organizations listed. One of the cardinal ob- 
jects of this society is “To establish a spirit of fia- 
ternity between the members by social intercourse 
and exchange of information; extension of more cor- 
dial and friendly relations between manufacturers, 
jobbers, distributors, retailers, gas companies and 
consumers; and to facilitate the education of em- 
ployees of its members to enable them to better per- 
form their duties.” This society is actually living up 
to the letter and spirit of the above principle, and 
through sincere and intelligent co-operation has con- 
tributed measurably to the general improvement of 
Public Relations in the territory served, embracing, 
as it does, a total of 750,000 gas consumers. Our 
company is an active member of the Gas Appliance 
Society and feels that its participation in, and support 
of, the society’s activities is fully warranted by the 
favorable results so far obtained. 


Results of Co-operative Effort 


As a concrete example of what co-operative effort 
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will do, it may be of interest to know that during a 
recent Appliance Week Campaign fostered by the 
Gas Appliance Society a total of 31,147 column inches 
of newspaper advertising was used in publicity work, 
this being of actual record in the files of the society. 
Prior to this particular campaign, special writers 
were engaged to prepare stories or semi-news ar- 
ticles suitable for newspaper work. Twenty of these 
special articles were written and 500 copies of cach 
were multigraphed, making a total of 10,000 copies. 
These were mailed to every one of the 502 news- 
papers in California, together with a personal letter 
explaining in detail what was to be accomplished dur- 
ing the week. The united front presented by this 
concentration of advertising was most effective, and 
the publicity impressed the general public that the 
gas industry had a real and sincere desire to make its 
service as nearly perfect as possible. 

This company also, through its representatives, 
maintains contact with various other organizations, 
such as luncheon clubs, farm bureaus, etc., illustrated 
lectures descriptive of company properties, and mo- 
tion pictures in conjunction therewith have been 
given before a large number of public meetings. 
These lectures and motion picture features are uni- 
versally well received and do much towards ac- 
quainting our consumers and the public in general 
with the company and its facilities to serve. 

I shall not endeavor to go into the detail of our 
affiliation with the Pacific Coast Gas Association. 
This association, as you know, is designed to accom- 
plish for the Pacific Coast what the American Gas 
Association does nationally. Personally, I believe 
that much good results from the activity of the asso- 
ciation, and our company takes an active part in its 
work and is well represented at all the annual meet- 
ings. 

We do not overlook the value of the personal con- 
tact established with representative men of the in- 
dustry along the coast. By interchange of ideas at 
these conventions it enables us to better understand 
the various problems of the utility, and often pro- 
vides an inspiration which leads to the solution of 
some of our own. 


Appeal to the Public 


An extensive advertising campaign is being car- 
ried on in the following publications: 62 daily news- 
papers, 140 weekly newspapers, 6 monthly publica- 
tions, 3 farm publications, 8 foreign language publi- 
cations; 126,000 column inches of space will be used 
during the current year of which 77,000 will carry 
institutional or good will messages. In addition to 
this advertising, approximately 75 newspaper articles 
are written by company representatives each month 
in which we place before the people information as 
to the company’s activities, and we have had unusual 
success in securing co-operation from the newspa- 
pers in publishing these articles as news items. 

The company maintains demonstrations at all rep- 
resentative fairs and expositions, in addition to minor 
ones carried on continually throughout our various 
divisions. While these may be primarily considered 










as affecting sales, they are so designed that a mes- 
sage of service is conveyed to all those attending. A 
very large number of our consumers and the public 
is reached through the medium of these demonstra- 
tions, and we feel that they justify themselves many 
times over. 

Educational trips to company properties has be- 
come a regular feature of its activities. These are 
attended by editors of newspapers and leaders in all 
lines of business, who thus have been afforded an 
opportunity for first-hand observation of the com- 
pany’s properties and organization. A great deal of 
favorable publicity has resulted from these trips. 

In this brief summary, of some of the Public Re- 
lation work on the Pacific Coast, I have outlined a 
plan which from personal observation has been in- 
strumental in establishing and maintaining the gas 
industry in a favorable attitude towards its consum- 
ers and the public generally. No claim for its per- 
fection is made; we are constantly striving for im- 
provement, and the plan is modified and expanded 
from time to time as experience dictates. I am con- 
fident, however, that it is fundamentally sound, and, 
with the improvement in its application which time 
and practice alone will insure, is destined to play an 
increasingly important part in the consummation of 
our highest ambition—the superlative in good Public 
Relations. 





HUGE GAS WELL UNCORKED 
J. B. DILLON 


The Union Oil Company of California recently 
started drilling for oil about seventeen miles from 
the city of Fort Collins, Colorado. Now oil wells in 
Colorado, or even natural gas, are very rare, and 
rather small when found. Therefore you can imagine 
the surprise of the “old heads” when a gas well mak- 
ing about 100,000,000 cubic feet of gas was un- 
corked by the Union Oil Company. The pressure 
was so strong it blew all of the tools out, experts 
then capping it in what they call the “cellar.” 

What will they do with the gas? 

It is believed that the company will try for oil if 
the gas pressure does not prevent it, and in the event 
that oil cannot be secured, an absorption plant will 
be erected and the gasoline content extracted, the 
dry gas then being available for fuel, carbon black, 
etc. 

When the matter was mentioned to Clare N. Stan- 
nard, vice-president and general manager of the 
Public Service Company of Colorado, he said: “I 
hardly know what to say or what to think. This has 
come so unexpectedly and is such a gigantic propo- 
sition in itself, aside from its future possibilities, 
that it is hard to say what the results will be. I can 
say, however, that there should not be any over- 
estimation of the reduction in gas price which a large 
discovery of natural gas near Fort Collins could 
mean for Denver. It has been estimated that a pipe 
line sufficiently large to serve Denver with this gas 
would cost $10,000,000. While I think that estimate 
too high, it remains that a tremendous expense would 


(Continued on Page 602) 











Don’t Forget That People 
Are Playing 


D. A. Sullivan 


Quite recently, at a meeting of gas men, someone 
said, “Business is selling the service that the goods 
will render.” 

In these busy days, with gas companies giving 
more and more time to thoughts of selling, the haz- 
ard of “immediate profit” zeal sometimes results in 
failing to learn the complete service that the goods 
will render. The market before our eyes eclipses 
the market around the corner. 

In selling gas appliances the market before our 
eyes is the “Home” market, gigantic, undersold, 
waiting for modern labor-saving appliances. It is 
a primary market, worthy of first consideration. 

How big is it, really? 


Size of Home Market 


The United States Census shows that there were 
5,127,935 owned homes, free from all encumbrances, 


in 1900; in 1920, 6,862,520 “free” homes. “Mortgage 
free” indicates but one thing—that these owners 
are well-to-do citizens, able and willing to enjoy the 
better things of life. They are prospects for finer 
ranges, gas irons, room heaters and automatic water 
heaters. 


It is reasonable to assume that 75 per cent of these 
homes are supplied with gas. What per cent are 
making full use of this clean, convenient, economical 
fuel? Add to this list of what may be termed “pre- 
ferred prospects,” 4,252,477 owners of homes in dif- 
ferent stages of encumbrances. These, too, are real 
gas appliance prospects, in many respects quite as 
good as the owners of unencumbered or unmort- 
gaged homes. 


This, then, is the market before our eyes—the prin- 
cipal market, really awe-inspiring in its selling po- 
tentialities. 
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The Market Around the Corner 


But, then, consider the market “around the cor- 
ner.” 

The spirit of today is the spirit of organized play. 
A decade ago, the inclosure of an athletic field that 
had an attendance capacity of 30,000 was an out- 
standing exception. Notable instances were the Har- 
tard Stadium, Shibe Park in Philadelphia, the New 
York Polo Grounds, Forbes Field at Pittsburgh. A 
year ago the Ohio State University at Columbus, 
Ohio, dedicated a stadium that boasts of a seating ca- 
pacity of 65,000. Last spring the new Yankee Sta- 
dium opened the baseball season with an attendance 
of over 70,000. The recently completed World’s 
Series played to record-breaking crowds in the Sta- 
dium and at the Polo Grounds. 

Each of these playgrounds is equipped with auto- 
matic gas hot water service. At the Yankee Sta- 





Trials of Furnace Slave Cause Tears in Eyes of Strong Men 
And “Cricks” in Back of Early Morning Shovel Wielders 
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Any Furnace Tender Wil Tell 
You the Cartoonist Is Right 


The Only Solution of His Difficulties 
Lies in a Gas Furnace 


A Gas Furnace heats the entire house to any desired 
temperature at the mere turn of a thermostat. 


Call Main 4000, Branch 88, and Consult Our Sales Engineer 


! Public Service Company of Colorado 


Successor by Merger to 


The Denver Gas & Electric Light Company 
and Western Light and Power Company 








dium a battery of six instantaneous automatic water 
heaters supplies the shower baths and at the Polv 
Grounds five instantaneous heaters are on the job to 
supply clean, steaming, abundant, hot water. Small- 
er parks are also not wanting in modern hot water 
convenience. 

These are but a few instances. Wherever people 
play, showers are needed, and showers need hot 
water, and the automatic gas water heater (particu- 
larly of the instantaneous type) is ideally suited to 
meet the intermittent requirements and spasmodic 
“peak loads.” Baseball parks, football stadiums 
hockey arenas, country clubs, tennis clubs, gymna- 
siums—all are prospects for big automatic gas water 
heater installations. 

These are the “Play-Time” prospects, the market 
just around the corner, frequently overlooked by the 
plumbing and heating dealer. 





HUGE GAS WELL UNCORKED 
(Continued from Page 600) 


be involved, and when interest on this investment and 
depreciation are taken into consideration, one real- 
izes that natural gas from this well could not be 
brought to Denver and sold at any ridiculously low 
price. Kansas City pipes natural gas into the city 
for domestic and industrial use, and the present price 
is approximately 80 cents a thousand cubic feet, only 
a little less than the price for artificial gas in Den- 
ver. Here the maximum price is 95 cents, with a 
sliding scale downward that goes as low as 50 cents 
for heating and industrial purposes. 

“However, it stands to reason that if natural gas 
were piped into Denver the price would be lowered 
materially and the great abundance of gas then avail- 
able would be a tremendous boon to Denver. It 
would attract great industries to Denver, those in- 
dustries which use gas effectively for manufacturing. 

“Naturally the Public Service Company is intensely 
interested in proceedings at» the scene of the well, 
and it is our earnest hope that it proves to be a per- 
manent well. The Public Service Company serves 
Denver with gas and electricity now and the com- 
pany naturally is interested in anything that is for 
the best interests of the gas and electricity users. 
If this great well develops_as everybody hopes it 
will, the Public Service will be the organization that 
will naturally want to bring the gas into Denver. 

think under such circumstances the company could 
make very attractive rates to industrial users of gas 
and thus help to bring some large industries to the 
city.” 

The well is about 100 miles from Denver, and Earl 
Cooley, registrar of the Colorado Land Board, who 
just returned from the well, says that it is all that 
has been claimed for it and that the noise can be 
heard for three miles and sounds like a waterfall. 

What the next few weeks will bring forth must 
be awaited. Until that time it is conjectural, or 
mere guesswork. 
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Gas and Gasoline 


Edward H. Bauer, manager 
Worcester Gas Light Company, is 
a diplomat, and diplomacy gets re- 
sults. Many gas companies have 
been blamed for accidents and ex- 
plosions from gasoline, because 
newspapers do not put the word 
“gas” in quotation marks when 
they print an article about gaso- 
line. Several years ago in Provi- 
dence gasoline leaked from a truck, 
ran in the sewer, was ignited, and 
the streets were ripped open by the 
explosion. The headline read, 
“GAS LEAK IN SEWER CAUSES 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
WORTH OF DAMAGE.” To the 
casual reader the gas company was 
to blame, when, as a matter of fact, 
it had nothing whatever to.do with 
the accident. 


When Edward H. Bauer first 
went to Worcester the papers 
there were not using the quotation 
“gas” where gasoline was meant. 
Mr. Bauer explained to the editors 
that the Worcester Gas Light Co. 
had the good will of its patrons and 
that it was an injustice to endan- 
ger this good will by thoughtlessly 
accusing them of carelessness o1 
negligence. 

Mr. Bauer also called their at- 
tention to the effect of another 
misuse of the word “gas.” A cer- 
tain Governor of a Western State 
stated that the price of gas was 
too high. The next day people be- 
gan telling us that they noticed in 
the morning papers that the Gov- 
ernor was after us to reduce the 
price of gas. Upon asking them if 
they had read the entire article, 
they said, “No, only the headlines.” 
They were then shown their mis- 
take; the Governor meant “gaso- 
line,” not gas. 

When these matters were dip- 
lomatically presented to the editors 
they at once saw the error of their 
way and agreed to enclosé the 
word “gas” in quotation marks 
whenever it was used in connection 
with the word gasoline. They 
have kept their word and it has 









Views and Interviews 


helped us a great deal. “I have 
not taken a patent on this” con- 
tinued Mr. Bauer. “Any gas man 
is at liberty to use it.” ° 


They Eat What They Can 
And What They Can’t They Can 


Jake Jones is a lucky chap. He 
lives in Bridgeton and Bridgeton 
is known as the “Gem of Jersey.” 
It is one of the most fertile agricul- 
tural sections in the United States. 
They raise practically every known 
variety of vegetable and fruit and 
Jake dines upon the choicest, morn- 
ing, noon and night. 











Pumpkins and the Gas Holder 





The crops are so bountiful, the 
yield so plentiful that they have 
duilt canning plants to pack these 
fruits and vegetables so that peo- 
ple throughout the entire country 
can enjoy them also. 

The canning plants increased and 
prospered and so they built a can 
factory to make the cans fer the 
canning factories, and both the can 
factory and the canning factories 
use a large amount of gas, which 
Jake sells them. 

One canning factory was afraid 
that the supply of gas might run 
out, so they built their plant next 











door to the gas plant, thus being 
assured of getting their supply 
first. Jake Jones looks out of his 
office window and sees sufficient 
pumpkins to make ninety thousand 
pies. No wonder he doesn’t worry 
about his Christmas dessert. 

You would wear a happy smile, 
too, if you were entirely surround- 
ed by pumpkin pies and had a gas 
consumption that keeps the mains 
working all the time. 


A Fable 


Once upon a time there was an 
Officer of a large Corporation who 
believed in the “open door” policy. 
He moved his desk out into the 
main office, saw every one who 
wanted to talk to him, listened to 
complaints, suggestions, small de- 
tails and tales of woe. He heard 
all salesmen with patience and fet 
the shipping clerk tell him the 
bright things his baby said. In a 
short while he found that 5:30 had 
a habit of reaching him before he 
finished reading his morning’s mail. 
He saw a lot of people, heard a lot 
of talk but accomplished nothing. 
He moved his desk back in the 
room marked “private” and hired 
two office boys to keep the crowd 
out. Everyone said he had a bad 
case of swelled head but he is get- 
ting results. 

’ Another Executive was so cold 
that the radiator next to his desk 
always had icicles on it. His vo- 
cabulary consisted of two words 
“Yes” and “No” with the “Nos” 
largely in the majority. He was 
“in conference” most of the day: 
and the balance of the time he was 
“out.” He knew exactly how the 
business should be run and he 
needed no suggestions. Co-opera- 
tion to him meant doing the thing 
he wanted done in the way he 
wanted it done. When he reached 
the age of 60 he suddenly realized 
that his employees hated him and 
that he did not have a friend in the 
world, so he changed his will and 
left a couple of millions to charity. 
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Fuels to Have Important Part in 
Power and Mechanical En- 
gineering Exposition 

The interest of the coming ex- 
position of power and mechanical 


engineering, Grand Centra! Palace, 
New York, December 3-8, will be 


largely increased by a series of ed- . 


ycational exhibits and an extensive 
program of motion pictures. The 
subjects of the exhibfts will he 
Fuels, Steam Locomotives and 
modern High Pressure Boilers. 
The purpose of all of the exhibits 
will be to show the latest develop; 
ments in the various fields. 


The exhibits of fuels will be 
made up of specimens of the vari- 
ous kinds of fuels, solid, semj-solid 
and liquid, with complete state- 
ment as to origin and analysis. The 
solid fuels will include all types of 
anthracite, semi-anthracite, semi- 
bituminous and bituminous coal. 
There will be specimens of the Vir- 
ginia anthracite which is begin- 
ning to attract attention. The sec- 
tion of solid fuels will also contain 
samples of splint and cannel coal, 
dried peat, wood logs, faggots, 
wood mill waste and various forms 
of briquetted coals. Prepared fuels 
such as charcoal and coke will be 
shown, as will powdered fuels. 
Gaseous fuels will be named with 
a typical analysis of each displaved. 
The Bureau of Mines is co-operat- 
ing in providing samples of domes- 
tic coals and some foreign fuels 
such as Irish peat, Welsh coal and 
German brown coal. All of the 
samples will be placed so that they 
may be handled and studied care- 
fully. 

The motion picture program in- 
cludes twenty-five titles of exceed- 
ingly interesting films which have 
been provided by the co-operation 
of the Bureau of Mines and several 





commercial organizations. 
of them are made at a large cost. 
Two of the films will show the 
mining and preparing coal for use 
and household economics in the use 
of. coal. 


Many 


A. G. A. Indorses Secretary Mel- 
lon’s Tax Plan 

New York, N. Y.—Secretary 
Mellon’s tax reduction program 
was heartily endorsed by the ex- 
ecutive board of the American Gas 
Association at its recent meeting in 
a resolution offered by Philip H. 
Gadsden, vice-president of the 
United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. The resolution 
adopted was forwarded to Presi- 
dent Coolidge, Secretary Mellon 
and the chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance and House Ways and Means 
committees. 

“No interests will be more di- 
rectly and beneficially affected by 
a reduction in taxation than the 
public utility companies of the 
United States,” Mr. Gadsden said, 
“From accounts in the newspapers 
we have a splendid opportunity to 
aid in building up a public senti- 
ment throughout the country 
which will make it possible to put 
into effect the constructive pro- 
gram outlined by the Secretary of 
the Treasury.” 

The association represents 90 
per cent of the total output of 
manufactured gas in the United 
States and has a membership in 
excess of 500 gas utilities. 


Demonstrates Uses of Gas Ranges 
to High School Classes 
The Lowell Gas Light Com- 
pany, Lowell, Mass., has started a 
movement which other gas com- 
panies will find of interest. 
Connected with the High School 
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in Lowell there is a vocational 
training school. Each day classes 
of high school pupils are given in- 
structions in cooking. The gas 
company has a_ representative 
show them the proper method of 
caring for a gas range, and the 
benefits to be secured through the 
use of oven heat regulation. 

This work has been so success- 
ful that the principal of the school 
has asked the company to continue 
it at the evening sessions in four- 
teen Lowell schools, where wives 
and mothers of families gather to 
secure the benefit of the courses 
in cooking. 

This service helps to build good 
will for the company, which will 
mean a greater consumption of 
gas in the future. 


Ownership Campaign Successful 


Henry L. Doherty & Company 
reports that during the ten-day 
customer ownership campaign just 
‘ended, which was conducted by 
the Public Service Company of 
Colorado, one of the leading utility 
subsidiaries of Cities Service 
Company in the territory it 
serves in Colorado, 5,545 new 
stockholders purchased 16,593 
shares of stock. This was an av- 
erage purchase by each new share- 
holder of 2.99 shares of stock. 


The success of the campaign, 
the quota for which was 10,000 
shares of the 7 per cent preferred 
stock, was the result of 100 per 
cent co-operation and effort on 
the part of the 1,500 employees of 
the company, which serves the 
cities of Denver and Boulder, and 
a large number of smaller towns 
and villages in the State of Colo- 
rado. 
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Utility Companies to Be Acquired 
by New Big Concern - 
Jefferson City, Mo.—One of the 
largest mergers of electric power 
plants and properties ever made in 
Missouri was authorized by the 
State Public Service Commission, 
by. an order authorizing the Mis- 
souri Power arid Light Company, 
a newly formed corporation with 
headquarters at Mexico Mo., to 
acquire all the Missouri proper- 
ties of a number of companies 
operating in the state. 

The order authorized the com- 
pany to purchase and acquire all 
of the Missouri properties of the 
Missouri Utilities Company, Mex- 
ico; the North Missouri Light 
and Power Company, Ralls Coun- 
ty; the Jefferson City Bridge and 
Tramsit Company and the Jeffer- 
son City Light, Heat and Power 
Company, Jefferson City; the 
Boonville Light, Heat and Power 
Company, Boonville; the Citizens 
Electric Company; the Huntsville 
Light and Power Company, Hunts- 
vill ;. the Adair County Light, 
Power and Ice Company, Adair 
County; the Missouri Heat, Light 
and’ Power Company, Randolph 
County; the La Plata Light, Heat 
and Ice Company, La Plata, and 
the Moberly Light and Power 
Company, Moberly. 


The new company is also author- 
ized to acquire the property of the 
Cahokia Gas and Oil Company, 
which operates in East St. Louis, 
Ill.; the Consumers Light and 
Pewer Company, which supplies 
electric current tp fifteen cities and 
towns in Oklahoma; the Wilson 
Ig¢e'Company, Wilson, Okla., and 
the Washington Gas and Electric 
Company, which supplies electric 
current to ten cities and towns in 


Ohio. 


The new concern will sell arti- 
ficial gas in Mexico, Jefferson City, 
Boonville and Moberly. 


‘The order authorizes the com- 
pany to issue and sell $3,000,000 of 
first mortgage 7 per cent gold 
bonds, maturing October 1, 1943. 
The bonds are to be sold at not 
less than 92 per cent of their face 
value. The company is also au- 
thorized to sell 7 per cent income 
debentures amounting to $1,250,- 
000, maturing October 1, 1948, and 
to sell $409,900 of preferred stock. 


Proceeds from these security and 
stock issues are to be used in ac- 
quiring the various electric, gas 
and street railway properties, the 
order stated. 


C. of C. Sends Out Gas Question- 
ate, naire 

The Boonville Chamber of Com- 
merce has undertaken to assist in 
settling the controversy which ex- 
ists in Boonville with regard to 
the gas service furnished by the 
Boonville Light, Heat and Power 
Co. 

Postcards in the form of ques- 
tionnaires have been sent to all gas 
consumers in Boonville, and sev- 
eral of the cards which were 
mailed out have been returned. 

These are the questions on the 
cards: Has gas as used in your 
home been satisfactory during the 
past thirty days? If it has not 
been satisfactory, in what way? 
Is it used for cooking? Is the 
pressure strong enough, at what 
times is it deficient? How long 
have the service pipes been in? 
How old is the gas stove you 
use? Has your electric service 
been satisfactory during the past 
sixty days? 

The gas users are urged to re- 
turn the cards to the Chamber of 
Commerce regardless of whether 
the service they receive is unsat- 
isfactory or not, for only by 
learning the facts as applied to 
all of the homes in Boonville can 
an accurate estimate of conditions 
here be made. 

The Chamber of Commerce was 
interested in this early in the sum- 
mer, and called upon by the citi- 
zens. of 3oonville, protested 
against a raise in the gas rate. 

The light company insists that 
the service and the pressure are 
adequate, and it is only by a com- 
parison of individual conditions in 
the same neighborhood that an ac- 
curate supply of information may 
be had. 

The persons to whom these 
cards have been sent are urged 
to return them as soon as possi- 
ble, for Mr. Mattison, the district 
manager of the company, will be 
in Boonville soon to assist in 
running down the trouble which 
is said to exist here. Mr. Matti- 


son spoke to the directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce at a re- 
cent luncheon and assured them 
of his desire to aid them in elimi- 
nating the trouble. 


Natural Gas to Cost More, En- 
gineer Says. 

Columbus, Ohio.—‘Price of nat- 
ural gas must go up,” says Samuel 
S. Wyler, Columbus, consulting 
engineer attached to the depart- 
ment of Mineral Technology of the 
Smithsonian Institute, “not be- 
cause of any economic law of sup- 
ply and demand, but because op- 
erating costs have greatly in- 
creased and only profitable opera- 
tion will induce prospecting for 
new supplies or secure the con- 
tinued operation of small residue 
supplies,” he declared. 

Fixed charges on a natural gas 
plant are larger than for any other 
utility and represent about 70 per 
cent of the total cost of gas ser- 
vice, Wyer adds. 

“The live question is not how 
cheaply natural gas can be ob- 
tained, but whether it can be ob- 
tained at any price that will in- 
sure continuity of service for the 
future,” the engineer believes. 
“Even a marked decline in com- 
modity prices cannot prevent the 
inevitable increase in natural gas 
rates if the service is to be con- 
tinued. There will be less gas 
available for sale each year, there- 
fore a smaller volume of gas must 
carry the larger cost burden. This 
will actually result in a reduction 
of profits, but will enable the 
company to continue to serve at 
a smaller annual return to itself 


for a much longer period of time,” 
he continues. 

Wyer points out that the cor- 
rect use of gas in the home will 
enable the consumer to get the 
same service with a smaller vol- 
ume of gas, and thus pay a price 
that will induce the stimulation 
of conservation in the field, there- 
by prolonging the life, and do this 
without any increase in total an- 
nual cost to himself. 
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Coast Valleys Gas and Electric 
Properties Purchased by H. M. 
Byllesby & Co. 

The Coast Valleys Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, whose properties 
serve fourteen communities in 
California having total population 
of 25,000, including the famous re- 
sort sections at Monterey and 
Pebble Beach, have been acquired 
by H. M. Byllesby & Company. 
The communities served are Mon- 
terey, Salinas, Pacific Grove, Car- 
mel, Gonzales, Soledad, Los Co- 
ches, Greenfield, Orchard, Coburn, 
King City, Metz, New Idria and 
Pebble Beach. 

The Coast Valleys Company 
transmission and distributing sys- 
tem totals over 380 miles, extend- 
ing over an area of about 3,400 
square miles, including the Salinas 
Valley and adjoining territory, 
largely devoted to fruit growing 
and sugar beet raising. Power is 
purchased under a very favorable 
long-time contract from the Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric system. The 
company has reserve steam gen- 
erating plants at Monterey, Salinas 
and King City. 

The company also owns and op- 
erates two gas plants, at Salinas 
and Monterey, with total daily ca- 
pacity of 1,536,000 cubic feet. Gas 
is distributed through 55 miles of 
mains. Water service also is sup- 
plied at Salinas and King City. 

Present gross earnings are at the 
rate of about $750,000 annually and 
prospects for future growth of the 
business are extremely promis: 


Offering Its Bonds to Public 

Provo, Utah—Walter Adams, 
former resident of this city, is the 
manager of the Utah Valley Gas 
& Coke Company, one of the big 
concerns of Provo, and his old 
time friends in the Tintic District 
are pleased to note that unusual 
success has attended his efforts 
toward building up a big business 
enterprise. 

The company which Mr. Adams 
manages supplies gas to several of 
the large towns of Utah County, 
among them Provo, Spanish Fork 
and Springville and it is fast ex- 
panding its business operations. 
The company will profit to a great 
extent by the many new enter- 
prises which are following the big 


steel plant into Utah County, but 
such a program of expansion 
means the expenditure of a large 
sum of money. 

The tendency of the times is to 
secure new capital, not from the 
money centers of the east, where 
it can be had if the proper security 
is available, but from the people in 
the localities where the corporation 
is operating. It is for that very 
reason that some of the largest 
corporations of our state are of- 
fering stock and bonds to the pub- 
lic—to their patrons and friends— 
preferring to get money for ex- 
pansion of such business enter- 
prises in small amounts rather 
than negotiate big loans or sell 
bonds to regular bond buyers. 

A general public owning stock 
or holding the bonds of a power 
company, a gas company, a rail- 
road or any other big concern is 
sure to be friendly to the interests 
of such corporations and there are 
times when friendly relations with 
the public count for more th 
mere dollars and cents. This is the 
theory advanced by the leading 
business men of the day. 

The investment which is being 
offered by the Utah Valley Gas & 
Coke Company is one that will 
stand the closest investigation. It 
is one that pays a good rate of 
interest and the company is so 
operated that its investments are 
surrounded by every possible safe- 
guard. 





Prohibits Use of Natural Gas. 

The Public Service Commission 
on November 1 directed that the 
Newfield Gas and Oil Company, 
Inc., which serves Danville, shall 
not furnish customers with natural 
gas for manufacturing or industrial 
purposes from December 1 to 
March 31 of each year, inclusive. 
This prohibition is placed upon the 
operation of the company because 
it is possible the supply of natural 
gas may not be sufficiently ade- 
quate to meet the reasonable de- 
mands of. domestic consumption 
during the winter months. 


Personal 
Ga.—Rawson Collier, 





Atlanta, 


for the past two years holding an 
important post with the Hudson 
River Gas Co., at Poughkeepsie, 


N. Y., and formerly promineéfitly 
connected for some years with 
the Georgia Railway & Power 
Co. and the Atlanta Gas Light 
Co. of Atlanta, has resigned his 
position at Poughkeepsie and Will 
return to Atlanta as southern 
representative for the Dwight- 
Robinson Co. He is a brother of 
Charles Collier, sales manager for 
the Georgia companies. 


New By-Product Recovery and 
Liquid Purification Plants 
for Utica, N. Y. 


The Utica Gas and Electric 
Company has just contracted with 
the Koppers Company for a by- 
product recovery plant and liquid 
purification plant to be built at 
Utica, N. Y. Several weeks ago 
the Utica Gas and Electric Com- 
pany contracted with the Koppers 
Company for a coal gas plant of 21 
Koppers gas qvens, and the by- 
product plant is to be designed to 
recover tar and ammonium siil- 
phate from the gas produced in 
these ovens. The liquid purifica- 
tion plant will have a capacity of 
4,000,000 cubic feet of gas per day. 


New Incorporation 
A recent incorporation in New 


York State was the Brooklyn Gas 
and Electric Arc Lamp Company, 
Inc., of Brooklyn, N. Y., dealer in 
gas and electric appliances. It is 
capitalized at $20,000. The direc- 
tors are as _ follows: Charles 
Schwartz, 168 Vernon avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ida Schwartz, 
same address; H. J. Kendler, 710 
Decatur street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Attorneys, Yarchover & Falb, 154 
Nassau street, New York City. 


New Company Takes Alpena 
Plant 


Lansing, Mich.—The Public Util- 
ities Commission has authorized 
the issuance of $50,000 in stock 
and $50,000 in mortgage bonds by 
the Alpena Gas Company, to take 
over the gas plant at Alpena. 

Incorporators of the new Al- 
pena Gas Company are Fred W. 
Seymour, David H. Frazer, Sr., 
David H. Frazer, Jr., and E. B. 
Bimmer, all of Battle Creek, and 
Harry K. Wrench of Marshall. 
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Pretzel to Have New Birth When 
New York Firm Installs Larg- 
est Gas-Fired Oven 


The pretzel, or, as they used to 
call it in pre-Volstead days, the 
“bretzel,” is about to have a re- 
naissance. A York, Pa., bakery is 
installing a gas-fired pretzel oven 
which, according to the Pennsyl- 
vania Public Service Information 
Committee, will be the largest 
pretzel gas-fired oven in the world. 

Seventy-five feet long and nine 
feet six inches wide are the outside 
dimensions of that oven and the 
combustion chamber will be 65 feet 
long and 8 feet wide. For a ten- 
hour day the oven will use 14,000 
cubic feet of gas, or 1,400 cubic 
feet of gas an hour. Fifty barrels 
of flour a day will be needed for the 
raw mate1i:! of the baked delica- 


cy andthew out estimated will be 
1,250,000 pretzels daily. 
From the time the flour is 


dumped into the dough mixer it 
does not touch a hand until it is de- 
livered to the packing department 
and is ready for shipment. Every 
pretzel, large, small and medium, 
will be machine-made. 

Incidentally, so successful has 
been the application of gas as a fuel 
for pretzel-making machines that 
a York gas company has. been 
asked to estimate on the conver- 
sion to gas of five coal-fired ovens 
used solely for the baking of hand- 
made pretzels. 


Chickasha Gas & Electric Com- 
pany Submits New Rates 


Chickasha, Okla—The Chicka- 
sha Gas & Electric Company has 
submitted new. rates for industrial 
gas in Chickasha. These rates 
were secured after F. D. Shaffer, 
president of the local company, 
made a trip to Chicago, IIl., and 
took the matter up with the gas 
experts of the company. 


The revised schedule of indus- 
trial rates submitted by Mr. Shaf- 
fer was as follows: 

First 100,000 cubic feet per 
month, 42 cents. 

Next 100,000 cubic feet per 
month, 35 cents. 

Next 5,000,000 cubic feet per 


month, 17% cents. 








Next 20,000,000 cubic feet per 
month, 15 cents. 
Next 25,000,000 cubic feet per 
month, 12% cents. 
All over 50,200,000 cubic feet per 
month, 10 cents. 


Inspection Tour of Gas Co. Plants 


Lansdale, Pa.—Seventy repre- 
sentatives of newspapers, banks, 
boards of trade and chambers of 
commerce from the Old York road 
and North Penn Valley districts 
were the guests of the Philadelphia 
Suburban Gas and Electric Com- 
pany in an inspection of the gas 
and electric plants of that company 
now under construction and those 
in operation. 

The trip ended with a dinner at 
the Fort Side Inn, Fort Washing- 
ton. The event also marked the 
silver anniversary of the company’s 
operation in the section served, to- 
gether with twenty-five years of 
service of R. L. Dutton, division 
manager. 

From Jenkintown the tour took 
the party to sub-stations at North 
Wales, Ambler, Hatboro, Wyncote 
and the Oreland gas plant. A much 
better knowledge was gained of 
the housing and industrial devel- 
opments of the North Penn Valley 
section. 

The valuation of the company’s 
property is $7,500,000. At the pres- 
ent time the Philadelphia Subur- 
ban Gas and Electric Company is 
completing five electric sub-sta- 
stations and a gas plant. So far 
this year $1,250,000 has been ex- 
pended, and the service of the 
company covers a much greater 
area than the City of Philadelphia. 


Associated Gas and Electric Wants 
to Buy Manor Concern 


Liberty, N. Y.—It is reported 
that the Associated Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, the parent organi- 
zation, which owns the Liberty 
Light & Power Company and the 
Sullivan County Light & Power 
Company, has practically complet- 
ed negotiations toward the pur- 
chase of the interests of the Liv- 
ingston Manor light and power 
concern. 

Efforts to purchase the Living- 
ston Manor property have been in 





progress for several weeks past. 
Last week, according to a pub- 
lished report, C. M. Woolsey, for- 
mer president of the Livingston 
Manor company, announced that 
he would be through with the com- 
pany by the first of the year. 

The purchase of the Livingston 
Manor property would add one 
more link to the chain of power 
companies controlled in this county 
by the Associated Gas and Electric. 
The object, apparently, is to con- 
trol power production and distri- 
bution in this county and to unite 
all existing plants and systems un- 
der one central management and to 
centralize the production and dis- 
tribution of power. 

No confirmation of the purchase 
of the Livingston Manor Company 
could be obtained from Morris 
Sloan, manager of the local light 
and power company, although he 
did admit that its purchase was 
part of the plan of the Associated 
Gas and Electric. 


$218,000 Bonds Asked by Gas Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The Citizens 
Gas Company of Indianapolis filed 
a petition with the public service 
commission asking authority to is- 
sue and sell $218,000 of first and 
refunding mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds. Purpose of the proposed 
bond issue is to reimburse the 
treasury for certain capital im- 
provements between July 1, 1921, 
and July 1, 1923. A supplementary 
petition to sell additional securi- 
ties will be made later, the petition 
stated. 


To Open Office and Display Room 


Marlow, Okla.—The Westeru 
Oklahoma Gas & Fuel Co. is re- 
modeling the building formerly oc- 
cupied by the* McIntyre Barber 
Shop and will use this location for 
their display room. The establish- 
ing of a business office in this city 
will enable the company to render 
better service to its patrons. In 
line with the company’s policy of 
“Service,” a number of installation 
and repair men will be stationed 
here. 

Glen Ledbetter of this city will 
be local manager for the gas com- 
pany. 
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Brooklyn Union Gas Will Split 
Shares on 2 for 1 Basis 


Directors of the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company have deter- 
mined to change the capitalization 
of the company from a basis of 
300,000 shares of common stock, 
par value $100, to 600,000 shares 
of common stock without nominal 
or par value. 


The new shares will be wssued to 
stockholders upon ratification at 
the meeting called for December 
18 on the basis of two shares of 
new stock for every share now 
held. A two-thirds majority of the 
outstanding stock is necessary for 
adoption of the recapitalization 
plan. 


President James H. Jourdan in 
a special circular to stockholders 
has explained the plan and its pur- 
poses as follows: 


“The Legislature of New York 
has authorized corporations to is- 
sue stock without par value. Many 
corporations have issued their 
shares in non-par stock, and exist- 
ing corporations have changed 
their par value stock to stock with- 
out nominal or par value. 


“Shares with a fixed par value, 
say of $100 per share, give no indi- 
cation of the actual value of the 
stock, each share of stock being 
only worth its aliquot portion of 
the assets of the company, which 
portion may be more or may be 
less than the par value as shown 
on the certificate; the issuance of 
stock without nominal or par value 
gives the stockholder the same 
proportionate interest in the assets 
of the corporation. 

“The issuance of stock without 
nominal or par value is especially 
significant in the case of public 
utility corporations. The courts of 
the United States have held that 
such corporations*are entitled to a 
fair return on the reproduction 
value of the property used and 
useful in their business. The value 
of your company’s property over 
and above its bonded indebtedness, 
and without taking into considera- 
tion its equity in the ownership of 
its subsidiary companies, is large- 
ly in excess of the present par 
value of its capital stock, and it is 
therefore evident that it is entitled 
to earn in excess of the present re- 
turn upon the par value of its 


capital 


stock now outstanding. 
Did 


the public understand these 
facts and were not misled 
into believing that a company 
has no right to pay a dividend in 
excess of the legal rate of inter: 
est upon the par value of its cap- 
ital stock, much of the misunder- 
standing in regard to public utility 
rates would cease. 

“The shares without nominal or 
par value will be disposed of as 
follows: 

“There will be issued to the 
stockholders 360,000 shares of 
stock without nominal or par value 
so that the holders of outstanding 
shares of par value shall receive 
two shares of stock without nomi- 
nal or par value in exchange for 
each share of stock with par value 


of $100. 


_ “There will be reserved 400,000 
shares of stock without nominal or 
par value for the purpose of con- 
verting and retiring the company’s 
outstanding $2,000,000 par value of 
7 per cent convertible bonds dated 
November 1, 1919, so that the hold- 
ers of these debentures shall re- 
ceive two shares of stock without 
nominal or par value for each $100 
par value of debentures surren- 


dered. 


“There will be reserved 111,580 
shares of stock without nominal or 
par value, for the purpose of con- 
verting and retiring the company’s 
outstanding $5,579,000 par value 7 
per cent convertible debenture 
bonds dated May 1, 1922, so that 
the holders of these debentures 
shall receive two shares of stock 
without nominal or par value for 
each $100 par value of debentures 
surrendered. 


“The board of directors will be 
authorized to issue and sell, from 
time to time, the remainder of the 
authorized unissued shares with- 
out nominal or par value, consist- 
ing of 88,420 shares, for such con- 
sideration and upon such condi- 
tions as it may determine.” 


Pennsylvania Gas Association to 
Meet 


The mid-year meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Gas Association will 
be held Thursday, December 13, 
1923, from 11 a. m. to 4 p. m., at 


the Bethlehem Hotel, Bethlehem, 
Pa. The executive committee has 
decided to invite the officers of all 
utilities of the State, as well as 
men prominent in State depart- 
ments. A comprehensive program 
of the meeting will be issued with- 
in a short time, according to the 
announcement of George L. Cul- 
len, secretary-treasurer of the as- 
sociation. 


Albany Holder Case in Appellate 
Court 


The Municipal Gas Company of 
Albany, N. Y., which is seeking 
court relief against an ordinance 
prohibiting the erection of an addi- 
tional gas container within the 
city limits has had its case argued 
before the Appellate division, third 
department, and decision will 
probably be handed down within a 
few weeks. At the present rate of 
court procedure; the matter should 
be before the Court of Appeals for 
final determination early in the 
winter. 


The matter of the Municipal Gas 
Company vs. the City of Albany is 
attracting nation-wide attention. 
The company, in order to supply 
its constantly increasing patrons 
with sufficient gas, which it is re- 
quired by law to do, or else made 
subject to a penalty, sought to 
erect an additional gas container 
on its own property in the north 
end of Albany, and went so far as 
to order the container and have the 
work of fabrication started. The 
City of Albany pasSed an ordinance 
prohibiting the erection of the ad- 
ditional container as a health meas- 
ure. 


Translated into English, the 
present status of the matter is, the 
right of the City of Albany to pass 
such an ordinance and the justice 
of it, has been argued in the lower 
courts, has now reached the Ap- 
pellate division of the Supreme 
Court and should be in the hands 
of the Court of Appeals ror final 
decision, in time, so that if action 
is favorable to the company, a con- 
tainer may be erected during the 
summer of 1924. The final out- 
come of the controversy will be 
viewed with interest. 





